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THE STORY OF 
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AURELIA EBERVILLE. 


DestInep to the more rugged paths of 
life, the asperities of the way gradually wear 
off the finer feelings with which man sets 
out upon his journey. ‘Thrown into the are- 
na with the crafty, the selfish, and the ma- 
lignant, he soon learns to put aside every 
suggestion that makes him slow to avoid or 
scrupulous to return the blews that are aim- 
The habit of contention 
renders him strong and powerful, and the 
winds of adversity pass over without over- 
throwing him. Like the tree of the forest, he 
grows aged amid the holiday of storms, and 
can even yield to them his branches and his 
leafy honours without parting with his life. 
But woman, his tender companion and help- 
Buried in the 


ed at his welfare. 





mate, is less firm to resist. 


deep solitude of her home, the rapture of 
success, or the despair of failure, are the 
earliest intimations she receives of the ex- 
istence of strife: the first only serves to add 
to her dangerous sense of security ; the last 
Like the flow- 


seldom fails to destroy her. 


er of the sequestered vale, she has no 
safety but in the strength of interposing ob- 
jects ; and to meet the cold winds or biting 
frosts unprotected, is to perish by their 


agency. 


Deprived of her mother by a sudden dis- 
pensation, Aurelia Eberville became, from 


her paie thin cheek rounding into health and 
beauty, he felt as if she owed him a. second 
‘and a surer life than the first, and true to 
the instinct of nature, he loved her the more 
for this increase of her debt to him—An af- 
fection whose reciprocity was evinced by 
the purest offices of filial tenderness. «a 
this happy interchange of feelings, time pass- 
ed on till Aurelia had reached her eighteenth 
year: a period at which her excellent dis- 
position and personal graces were loudly ex- 
tolled by all who were admitted to her inti- 
macy. But sincere and warm as these en- 
comiums were, they reached no further than 
the surface of things, and the full extent of 
her worth went unmeasured. Like the 
sweetness that exhales from the bruised cin- 
namon, it was reserved for the pressure of 
affliction to display it in all its strength. 

The date of this personal perfection in 
Aurelia, was that which her father selected 
for the revealment of a wish that had long 
been nearest his heart.—He had early des- 
tined her hand to the son of a recently de- 
ceased friend, and this contemplation, a fa- 
vourite subject of consideration with both 
parents, he had solemnly confirmed to the 
dying man, cn their last interview. But, 
however uniform the current of their opin- 
ions had hitherto been, upon this occasion 
the father and the daughter were differently 
impressed; and when Mr. Eberville, mak- 
ing himself the interpreter of the hopes of 
Edgar Moreland, mingled with their expres- 
sion that of the pleasure he himself should 
feel at their union, Aurelia frankly acknow- 
ledged that nothing could be more remote 
from her inclinations. The effect of this 
declaration was more austere than she could 
have anticipated, and the tremulous hand 
and changing cheek of her father convinced 
her, even before he replied, that it was pe- 
culiarly unwelcome. Softened by the obser- 


the earliest months of her existence, the only | vation of his emotion, and full of sorrow at 
source of solace and pleasure to her remain-| having dealt so harshly with his preposses- 
ing parent. An infancy peculiarly wayward|sions, the most immediate and powerful 


and weak, calling for the tenderest minis- 


want of her heart was to gratify his, and 


trations of love on his part, served to|when she heard from him, how long and 


strengthen the bonds.of attachment between 


with how plenary a hope he had looked to 


them ; and when, in the progress of years,| this event, and when with a moist eye and 
he saw the constitution of his child gradual-| a faint voice he recalled the last words he 
ly shaking off the trammels of disease, and! had exchanged upon its subject with his bu- 











ried friend, resistance was over, and the ex- 
pression of her consent followed. The first 
succeeding hour of, reflection, however, 
brought with it the despairing consciousness 
of having acquiesced in her own perpetual 
infelicity, and the days that followed took 
- nothing from the sad convictions. Prone 
before to solitary walks, her wanderings 
were now more lonely and frequent than 
ever, and her approaching marriage furnish- 
ed the theme of her meditations. As she 
reflected upon the force and permanency of 
the obligations she was on the eve of incurring, 
and pictured to herself the terrors, the deg- 
radation, that must necessarily wait upon 
the union of two persons, whose hearts were 
destined to be ever at variance, she shrunk 
in affright from the loathsome contemplation. 
She now repented bitterly of her easy ac- 
quiescence, and endeavoured to persuade 
herself that were he fully acquainted with 
her repugnance to this marriage, her father 
would waive his bias in favour of it ; though 
when she recalled to recollection the ex- 
tremity of his disappointment at her first de- 
cision, doubts and apprehensions offered 
themselves hand in hand with her hopes. In 
this state of mind, she determined, however, 
upon an appeal to his justice, and fraught 
with a purpose, so connected in its result 
with her future happiness, she went in quest 
of him.—A sleepless and melancholy night 
had robbed her cheek of its colour. Her 
step was vacillating, and her voice low and 
dejected. At that moment, she might have 
furnished a painter or statuary with a fine 
personification of Pity, engaged in her fa- 
vorite business of pleading for the sufferer. 
‘¢ Father,” she said, ‘‘] have been rash andin- 
considerate—I have consented to a measure 
full of dreary predictions to me. A marriage 
day should be one of gladness and sinceri- 
ty——but the word that unites me to Edgar 
Moreland must be a false word, and the 
hour that hears it, must witness the burial 
rites of at least one heart’s happiness.” How 
mutable are the feelings of man! By what 
singular power of events did it happen, that 
the parent, who, for eighteen long years, had 
been kind and considerate, suddenly became 
estranged from his former self? Under the 
superstitious belief of a pledge to the dead, 
and overlooking his manifest injustice to the 
living, Mr. Eberville received the pathetic 
appeal of his daughter with marks of strong 
emotion, but without yielding up to it his 
long cherished purpose. ‘“‘ Our engagements 
must be kept inviolate,” he said; “‘ they stand 
registered in heaven. My own promise 
too—given under circumstances so impres- 
sive !—My child, though it were fatal to us 
both, I can never annul that promise.” 

Aurelia returned from this interview with 

a tearfuleye and an aching heart. The 
sense of unkindness pressed heavily upon it, 
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and opened to her siores of feeling as pain- 
ful as till!ately, they were new. Protected 
by her own gentleness from the austerities 
of unamiableness in others, she had scarcely 
ever seen them exhibited, and more seldom 
experienced them before. In every previ- 
ous matter or incident that might have giv- 
en rise to contention, the generosity of her 
temper had made it easy for her to concede 
the point, and the restoration of harmony 
had been the reward of each concession. 
But to yield in a matter affecting her so 
nearly : was it consistent with even the most 
ordinary suggestions of self-protection? The 
usual accuracy of her views did not desert 
her here, and she promptly decided, that 
however stern the paternal mandate might 
be, she could not deny it her obedience. 
The source of her being--the guardian of 
her feeble years—the prompter of her earli- 
est pleasures, what could a parent ask that a 
child might refuse? One additional avenue 
to escape seemed open, and she determined, 
cost what it would, to attempt it, This was 
to inform Edgar Moreland himself that she 
had no love to offer him in return for that 
which his suit implied. If after this infor- 
mation, he still pretended to her hand, she 
felt that she should have as little esteem as 
affection for him, but the will ef her father 
should be complied with, It might abbre- 
viate her term of life—It would unquestion- 
ably throw over the future allotment of it a 
pall of black ; but the consciousness of hav- 
ing performed a duty was more indispensa~- 
ble to her peace of mind, than the avoidance 
of those penalties heavy as they were. 

Of him upon whom so much depended, it 
is time to saysomething. Edgar Moreland 
precociously mature in mind and person, 
had been sent abroad, when others of his age 
have scarcely entered at home upon a course 
of collegiate education: ‘To the fashionable 
circles of Paris, there was something new 
and engaging in the contrast between the 
high attainments and the early years of the 
young Englishman, and to this circumstance 
perhaps, as much as to his own merit, did 
he owe the welcome reception he met from 
them. A favourite of theirs, they became 
strong objects of his own attachment, and he 
soon imbibed the loose spirit of religion and 
morals for which they were distinguished. 
Pleasures courted his attention in every 
form and measure of fascination; nor was it 
till completely contaminated by their long 
and uninterrupted possession, that he return- 
ed to his native country. The death of his 
father, which happened soon after, made him 
master of a secret as umsuspected as it was 
unwelcome, and he discovered that the sums 
he had lavished-in the career of his Parisian 
gaieties and those he was still pledged for, 
had converted an originally abundant inher- 





itance into a legacy of poverty and want, 
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Pressed by these considerations, he had free- 
ly improved the hint of Mr. Eberville’s par- 
tiality, and taken every occasion to recom- 
mend himself to the heiress of his large és- 
tates. That little of intrinsic affection for their 
object mingled with these attentions, it is 
scarcely necessary to state. He looked on 
Aurelia as an interesting, but raw unculti- 
vated girl, and was not slow in discover- 
ing that her acceptance of him had taken 
place under the operation of feelings, wholly 
disconnected from regard for himself. Yet 
even this knowledge, the casuistry he had 
learned in the high world, converted into a 


source of gratification, and he gathered from 


it a sufficient apology for the unworthiness 
of his own views, and the neglect he already 
meditated. — 

The earliest opportunity was embraced 
by Aurelia to put her purpose in execution, 
and her professed lover found, with no little 
astonishment, that he was solicited to ob- 
struct an event associated in his own mind, 
with the richest and most congenial of his 
hopes. How egregiously he had been mis- 
understood became apparent, when with a 
well dissembled air of ionate admiration, 
he declared the sacrifice too great for his 
power of concession. With paradise in view, 
would it be virtue in him, he asked, to re- 
trace his steps? He believed not, but if so, 
he felt that it was a merit wholly unattaina- 
ble tohim. He entreated, he flattered, and 
feelingly and ably did he do both, for Edgar 
Moreland had little to learn in the arts of 
dissimulation. But proficient as he was, he 
failed of imposing even on the pure and un- 
suspecting being whom he addressed; his 
purposes farnishing the most convincing ref- 
utation of his professions. What, however, 
was equivalent in value to him, he accom- 
plished ; their relative position remained un- 
changed, and he was stiil recognised as Miss 
Eberville’s accepted lover. Heavy and joy- 
less davs marked the passage of time, be- 
tween this period and that on which it was 
designed to unite so ill assorteda pair. Yet 
did no intentional act of Aurelia’s explain to 
the world the nature of her feelings; for 
with a delicacy, peculiar as it was great, she 
strove to screen them from observation, un- 
der the persuasion that their discovery 
wotld deeply implicate the author of her be- 
ing. And this she performed, though at the 
expense of countless suffering to herself. 

Who that has not been similarly tried, can 
measure the extent of such a task? To 
smile when nature prompts us to weep—to 
show no emotion, while the lines of affliction 
are indenting themselves lastingly upon the 
heart, and to hold that affliction so far from 
view, as even to receive congratulations on 
its source. These are instances of no com- 
mon forbearance, and could result from no 
motive less sacred than that which Aurelia 





felt. But her keenest regret arose, perhaps; 
from the change she was sensible ‘her feel- 
ings for her father had undergone. Her 
love for him was undiminished: it was based 
on the recollection of his many acts of ten- 
derness and affection, and could only be ef- 
faced by erasing these from her heart. But 
her respect for his virtue, and esteem of his 
understanding, were impaired. ‘These were 
feelings dependent on deductions of the rea- 
‘soning power, and how could she feel her- 
self sinking rapidly and surely into the jaws 
of an’early grave without a sensation of con- 
tempt for considerations so weak as those he 
avowed! But as has already been observ- 
ed, this brought with it no diminution of her 
attachment. It served even to produce a 
different result, and to give to that feeling 
new and increased activity; for when she 
looked towards him and felt that aged as he 
was, he was destined to weep over her tomb, 
there came with this perception, so deep 2 
sympathy for the mourner, as to redouble 
the tenderness with which she had hitherto 
regarded him. ‘ He will reproach himself 
when [ am gone,” her heart whispered to 
her, “and none will be at hand to assuage 
his grief.” Under the influence of this 
reflection, she disguised her sorrow, and 
taught it to assume the form and features of 
content. But alas, the innocent, the suffer- 
ing Aurelia! She covered an arrow in her 
bosom fhat daily sunk deeper and deeper, 
The colour of health fled from her cheeks— 
her eye lost its accustomed brilliancy, and 
her voice, once full and harmonious, was 
now broken and weak. As little did the 
smile her pious deception assumed become 
her altered features, as the high-wrought 
monuments an anomalous taste uprears on 
consecrated ground, do the dispensations 
they commemorate. Bland and sweet as 
the death-note ofthe swan, that smile was as 
much at war with her feelings, as this is with 
the event it so strangely connects itself with. 

The appointed period, ushered:jin upon 
the wings of a mild and clear morning in 
June, came at last. The marriage cere- 
mony had_been determined for an early hour 
of the evening, and Aurelia had expressed 
a wish to pass the intermediate moments 
alone. What her employments were, or 
whether there was any thing peculiar in 
them during this seclusion, was never. un- 
derstood. The attendant, who when day 
was gradually waning into night, had been 
sent to summon her, on being afterwards 
questioned, could remember nothing re- 
markable in her conduct, except a momen- 
tary but deep unconsciousness of her mes- 
sage. On repairing below, she was met by 
Moreland, her father, a large circle of their 
common friends and many of her own youth- 
ful companions. She was dressed with the 





greatest simplicity, and two or three flowers 
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pale as herself, and artles:ly interwoven 
with her black and heavy tresses, seemed 
to have been her only attempt at extrinsic 
ornament. She said little, and her words 
were without any other evidence of melan- 
choly than that which they took from a deep 
and dejected accent. On aconcerted sig- 
nal she yielded up her hand to Edgar Mor- 
land, and they led the way, through a long 
array of glittering apartments, to the family 
chapel. Here they were joined by a white- 
haired and aged divine, under whose aus- 
pices the ceremony commenced. Scarcely 
had it terminated and the words of ratifica- 
tion passed her lips, when Aurelia looking up, 
now first became sensible of a fearful change 
in the weather. The winds were breaking 
fiercely against the walls of the building on 
whose marble and tesselated pavement they 
stood. Its high arched windows reflected 
the rapid and brilliant transit of the light- 
ning, and heavy rain drops, driven against 
them, were reverberated in their dash 
through the echoing room. Her intellect, 
weakened and disordered by the conflict of 
painful and suppressed feelings, fastened up- 
on this accidental occurrence, as the evi- 
dence of her Creator’s displeasure. She 
rushed to her father’s bosom, that ready re- 
fuge in all her early fears, and cowered 
there in terror and in silence. At this mo- 
ment, a brighter flash of lightning illumin- 
ed the vaulted space to its innermost depths. 
A nearer and a louder peal of thunder 
broke upon her startled sense—she scream- 
ed aloud, and sunk down inanimate where 
she had stood : one or two gasping efforts 
marked her fall—one or two choking aspi- 
rations for breath, her abortive struggle for 
life. 


The preparations made for the marriage 
of Aurelia furnished forth her funeral ob- 
sequies. The same assemblage that were 
met to grace the first, remained to weep 
over the last. The very flowers that had 
formed her bridal wreath were thought 
fittest, faded and discoloured by the inter- 
vening period, to strew upon her grave. 
However acute the sorrow her father may 
have felt, he endeavoured, after its first un- 
controlable effusion, to keep it from view. 
But what was sedulously concealed while 
reason sate upon its throne, was abundantly 
revealed in the anarchy of its temporary 
extinction. While the night is serene and 
unclouded, his imagination is at rest and his 
mind preserves its balance, but when heavy 
and hanging clouds obscure the sky, and 
the big rain comes dashing against his 
casement, the power of association is irre- 
sistible; he walks abroad and in the very 





chapel where his child died, he sees the 
whole scene reacted. Thealtar, the church- | 
man, the married pair, the friends who 
were present,—ail are there: and he himself, | 


mute and inexorable as upon that event. 
But when his victim’s agonizing scream is 
heard, and when at his feet he imagines her 
convulsed and gasping, tears fall uncon- 
sciously from his eyes, and overtasked na- 
ture finds relief in the temporary suspension 
of sense. 





JENNY KELLY. 


Tiow many an affecting narrative might 
be drawn from the stories which the ‘ sim- 
ple annals” of humble life supply! How 
many a tale, the circumstances of which 
may have, been known only to few, and soon 
forgotten by all, would awaken general 
sympathy, if some friendly hand had been 
found to record it! .Many whose lives from 
beginning to end present no single incident 
worth relating, find a biographer to note 
their existence, and the every-day common- 
places of their being; and this is all the 
world can learn from their memoirs. But 
in scenes remote from those of grandeur, of 
fashion, and of folly, it not unfrequently 
happens that the history of individuals is 
fraught with more of interest, and affords a 
more useful and instructive lesson to man- 
kind, than all that can be gleaned from. the 
insipid biography of those who inherit ad- 
ventitious claims to rank and distinction.— 
The reader may have heard some impressive 
and pathetic stories, perchance bordering 
on romance, of unpretending and obscure 
origin. The following, derived from an 
authentic source, is not unworthy of notice. 

In the town of Newry, in Ireland, lived 
Jenny Kelly, the subject of this little nar- 
rative. At this distance of time not any 
thing material is known of her parents; it 
is only known that they were honest and in- 
dustrious, and that they brought up their 
daughter according to their means. Before 
she attained the age of eighteen years, she 
became the object of affecticn to two sui- 
tors. This distinction, which would have 
been flattering to the vanity of most young 
women of her age, proved to her the great- 
est misfortune. She had a fine counte- 
nance, an elegant figure, an amiable dis- 
position, and was of singularly industrious 
habits. Hervoice moreover was uncommon- 
ly fine, and she caroled as merrily as the lark, 
and sweetly as the nightingale. In short, 
she could not but make any man a good wife, 
and a delightful companion. 

The two rivals who sought her affections, 
were brother clerks in the firm of Messrs. 
Ogle and Thomson, well-known merchants 
in Newry. The circumstances of each 
were nearly equal, and they were generally 
regarded with a degree of respect, little 
short of that shown to the partners them- 
selves. Kays was the name of one lover. 
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M‘Evoy that of theother. Kays was a very 
handsome young man, tall and well shaped ; 
his rival had not the satne advantages of 
person, and was conscious of the superiori- 
ty of Kays in this respect: but this reflec- 
tion only caused him to redouble his atten- 
tions to Jenny, and to do every thing in his 
power to ingratiate himself into her esteem. 
Whether or not Kays was less ardent or 
persevering in evincing his attachment can- 
not now be known; but after much per- 
suasion and entreaty, Jenny, though her 
heart owned a preference of Kays, yielded 
to the importunities of M‘Evoy, and was 
married to him accordingly. | 

Jenny was young, and probably scarcely 
knew her own heart at the time; else she 
ought not to have given her hand to one 
lover, and her affections to another. It was 
a weakness on her part, and she bitterly 
atoned for it; yet who shall blame her? 

-———‘* Women are not, 

In their best fortunes strong,”’ 
and might there not be some neglect on the 
part of Kays? When Jenny became a 
wife, she was fully sensible of the duties and 
obligations which her new condition impos- 
ed on her; and she determined to do all in 
her power not only to retain the affections of 
her husband, but to increase her own to- 
wards him. With these feelings they might 
have been happy: but connubial bliss was 
not to be the lot of this young creature. 

It may be easily imagined that Kays, who 
was not less fond of Jenny than his success- 
ful rival, was plunged into a state of dis- 
traction, as soon as he knew of the utter 
ruin of his hopes. In the first paroxysm of 
his rage, he threatened destruction to both ; 
but becoming more calm, he conceived a 
scheme of revenge, which he determined to 
carry into effect. He began to affect an 
indifference on the subject; then to utter 
inuendoes that could not but create strange 
conjectures, and at last he did not scruple 
to insinuate, in plain terms, and in such a 
way that it was sure to reach M‘Evoy’s ears, 
that he had previously to her marriage had 
an illicit intercourse with the young bride. 
Such reports were not slow in finding cir- 
culation; they speedily came to the know- 
ledge of M:Evoy and his wife, and their 
feelings on the occasion it may easily be 
supposed were deeply, though very differ- 
ently affected. Jenny became melancholy ; 
her appetite failed her, she grew pale and 
thin, and was frequently caught in tears.— 
The cruelty of Kays cut her tothe heart; 
M‘Evoy, though he did not absolutely be- 
lieve in the rumours_of his wife’s dishonour, 
was not certain that they were altogether 
false. 

Kays and M‘Evoy were still placed near 
each other, and there were mutual heart 
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Both, however, avoided coming to open re- 
sentment; the one knowing himself to be 
the projector of an unfounded calumny; the 
other being loth to render more public than 
it was, the reported disgrace of his wife.— 
Poor Jenny bore up against the influence of 
her feelings as long as she could; her home 
was wretched to her susceptible and artless 
mind, for doubt and suspicion hung over it. 
Her husband’s eye no longer beamed on her 
with the soft light of confiding love; in a 
few weeks she fell ill; her brain became de- 
lirious, and her medical attendants despair- 
ed of her life. M‘Evoy was himself in a 
state to be pittied, and well might he have 
approached the author of his sufferings, in 
the language of the greatest bard, 
“ If thou dost slander her, and torture me, 


Never pray more; abandon all remorse ; 
| On horror’s head horrors accumulate: 

| 

} 





Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amazed ; 

For nothing canst thou to damnation add 

Greater than that.” , 

The effects of Kays’ perfidy now stared 
him in the face, and for the first time made 
him sensible of his baseness. He was not 
naturally of a bad disposition; and his pas- 
sion for Jenny revived in all its force; he 
would have died to restore her to her senses, 
and to repair the wrong he had done her.— 
He hastened to her mother’s house to con- 
fess his guilt, and to ask her forgiveness: but 
he was denied admittance. Every hour 
only made him the more desirous of atoning 
for the injuries he had committed, and of ex- 
pressing to her his penitence. Again he 
begged to be admitted to see the poor girl; 
he appeared almost broken hearted ; his re- 
quest was again refused. Urable to retain 
himself any longer, he confessed that the 
story he told concerning her was a wicked 
fabrication. ‘* Good Heavens,” he exclaim- 
ed, raising his eyes and clasping his hands, 
‘*could [ but hear her say she forgave me, 
how happy should I be! but now I am mis- 
erable.” ‘* You cannot, you must not see 
her, my poor child is dying; the sight of 
you would be too much for her, she is dy- 
ing! do not ask it!” He bade the discon- 
solate mother farewell, and hurried away 
overwhelmed with grief and horror. He 
, could not rest; all was dark and gloomy: 
within him; agonized and scarcely knowing 
what he did, he solicited on the following 
day, a meeting of the principal inhabitants 
of Newry, at one of the inns, and openly 
declared to all present, that every word he 
had said against Jenny was false, and that 
the cause of his malignant fabrication was 
his excessive love, and his madness at see- 
ing her possessed by another. He was in 
consequence dismissed from his situation.— 
Still, however, he did not despair of seeing 
his unfortunate victim, and of confessing to 
her his villany. With this intention he again 











burnings and bickerings between them.— 


repaired to her mother’s residence, but it 
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was too late; her spirit had fled to that 
world, where the praise and censure of man- 
kind are equally indifferent, in six weeks af- 
ter her bridal day. 

The remainder of the tale will be brief: 
Kays shortly after left Newry for America, 
entered into the American army, and was 
killed. The husband, who was inconsola- 
ble for some time, despaired of ever being 
happy with any other woman should he mar- 
ry again. This proved true; for a twelve- 
month after Jenny’s death, he married a 
miller’s daughter, a young woman who very 
strikingly resembled Jenny, and it was 
partly, perhaps, from that similitude that he 
had married her. Shortly after his second 
marriage, in a faction arising out of an elec- 
tion coptest, a gentleman drew his sword 
against M‘Evoy, who parried it with his 
sword-stick, but in the affray the gentleman 
was run through the body, and instantly fell 
dead on the spot. M‘Evoy was tried for his 
life; he said in his defence he cared not to 
live, but asserted that he drew his sword in 
his own defence. Messrs. Ogleand Thom- 
son supported him to the utmost on his trial. 
He was found guilty of manslaughter, and, 
according to the practice of the time, was 
burnt in the hand. He left Ireland with his 
newly married wife, went to America, and 
like his rival entered the army, in which he 
was promoted, and highly respected. 


— 








THE GLEANER. 





So we'lllive, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh, 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor regues 

Talk of Court News; and we'll talk with them too. 








A new Union.—At dinner, lately, a gen- 
tleman who was carving aifine sirloin, asked 
if he should ‘help him. Something 
turned his attention, and he asked again: a 
wag, noticing the first failure, begged to 
drink wine with him, which caused another 
interruption, after which he returned to his 
duty and again said, “‘ Pray, Mr. < 
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PENITENTIARIES IMPROVED UPON——W hen 
it was first proposed, by the corporation of 
, to erect a penitentiary in that city, 
one of the worthy aldermen, more noted for 
his public spirit than for his learning, ob- 
served that, for his part, although there were 
only penny-tentiaries in other places, he 
thought that the corporation should do things 
handsomely, and ought to have a shilling- 
tentiary at least. 





It would be difficult (says the virtuous 
Bishop Gregoire) to find a man more devout 
and less pious than Louis XI. Every crime 
was preceded by an invocation to the Virgin. 
On the bed of sickness, his fears of death 
were extreme ; offerings were made at the 
shrines of all saints of any reputation ; 
amongst others, St. Eutropius was prayed 
to, when he remarked the priest prayed for 
his spiritual as well as bodily health. ‘ Leave 
out what relates to the soul, (said the king,) 
and do not importune the saint by asking 
him for too many things at once. 





CHARLES THE TENTH.—When Charles 
was young, a courtier was criticising in his 
presence the sermon of a preacher who had 
been complaining of the manner in which 
prisoners were treated before trial. The 
courtier observed, that such treatment was 
merely the anticipated punishment of their 
crimes. The young Prince suddenly inter- 
rupted him, exclaiming, ‘‘ Before trial, how 
can it be known that they are guilty? That 
is a fact which the sentence alone can esta- 
blish.” 


Dr. Walcot, better known as Peter Pin- 
| DAR, Called one day on a bookseller in Pa- 
ternoster-row, London, the publisher of his 
works, by way of inquiring into the literary 
and other news of the day. After some chat, 
the Doctor was asked to takea glass of wine 
with the seller of his wit and poetry. The 
Doctor consented to accept a little negus, 
an innocent morning beverage; which in- 





shall EF send you aslice of this?” ‘* D—n it, 


Sir.” replied the disappointed gastronomer, | 


** do you expect me to marry the beef, that 
you have asked me thrice '” 





"Tue mint Parsonic.—The rev. Mr. Gost- 
ling (the captain’s father) dined once in 
company with Mr. Colebrooke (the father 
of Sir George), where was a haunch of ven- 
ison. Mr. C. perceiving that his reverend 
neighbour eat with all the keenness of an 
amateur, said, after observing him for some 
time, *What would I give, sir, for your 
stomach!? ‘ft is at your service at any 
time,’ replied the minor canon. ‘Then I 
dress 2 haunch on Thursday,’ said Mr, C. 





stantly was presented to him in a cocoa nut 
i goblet, with the face of a man carved on it. 
Eb! Eh!, says the Doctor, ‘what have 
we here?” ‘A man’s skull,” replied the 
bookseller, ‘a poet’s for what I know.” 
‘* Nothing more likely, (replied the facetious 
Doctor,) for it is universally acknowledged 
that all you booksellers drink your wine 
from our skulls.” 


A tattling fellow came and told a person. 
of whom he had some knowledge, a secret of 
the utmost importance to himself, begging 
that he would not tell it again. ‘ Never 
fear,” said the person, ‘*I shall, at least, he 

as discreet as yourself.” 
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THA TRAVELISR. 


Fis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Ofthe great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 














CELTIC SKETCHES. 





No. 1V. 





Tue sweetest glens of the Scottish High- 
lands are those which, lying out of the ordi- 
nary routes of travellers, have seldom been 
visited, and never described ; and it is in 
them that the ancient manners of the High- 
landers are found with the least alloy or al- 
teration. The remote ramifications of the 
valley of the Beanly are of this description. 
Where that river meets the sea, the country 
is lowland in its cultivation and appearance ; 
but after a journey of about twenty miles, 
through wood and pass, one finds oneself in 
anewscene. Struthglass, chiefly inhabited 
by the clan Chisholm, has the appearance 
of a great ditch; brown mountains, alter- 
nately bleak and covered by forests, run 
parallel to each other for many miles. The 
river Glass winds through the bottom, hay- 
ing some fertile and beautiful spots of low 
land in its angles; and, at short intervals, 
its tributary streams dash downwards in stu- 
pendous cascades, the rocks and trees about 
which have more picturesque wildness than 
it is posi to conceive, without actually 
observing them. 

I had proceeded a considerable way up 
this valley, along with a gentleman who re- 
sides in the lower part of it, when we found, 
at anarrow defile close by a mill, about 
thirty or forty sturdy Highlanders, armed 
with bludgeons and other weapons, who 
seemed disposed to resist our proceeding 
any farther. I was somewhat alarmed at 
this warlike demonstration; and, which ad- 
ded very much to my alarm, my companion 
had given me the slip by disappearing in 
the coppice. I was, however, ashamed to 
retreat, and so I approached the opposing 
force. ‘It will no’ be safe to be going for- 
ward; for there is danger in the road,” said 
the first one to whom l came up. ‘Throw 
her in the water!” said another, as [ still 
advanced. ‘Na, we needna’ do that,” 
said a third: ‘* she’s no’ auld Rose, that kens 
the hale country; she’s a stranger. Just 
knit her hands and her feet, put her on a 
beast, and teack her back to the clachan.” 
This proposal appeared to meet with gene- 
ral approbation; and they were just begin- 
ning to seize me, when my companion, ac- 
companied by a Celt in a little better cos- 
tume than the rest, came in the rear.— 
‘¢Cot tam; and what for ye’l meddle wi’ the 
gentleman, ye blind ill-mannered deevils,” 
said he, “tid vou ever saw a Gauger like 
that °” 





The change which these werds produced 
on the Celtic guardian was equally instan- 
taneous and complete; and the joy which 
they all testified at the sight of a stranger 
‘‘gentleman,” was to the full as intense as 
their hatred of the supposed stranger “ ex- 
ciseman.” The whole case was this: a 
large supply of malt, which had been brought 
into the granary for the use of those illicit 
distillers with which it swarms, was lodged 
in the mill; the scouts on the hill-side, hav- 
ing observed my conductor and I, had tele- 
graphed the tidings that two excisemen 
were approaching, and a guard had instant- 
ly been collected to dispute the passage, and 
give battle, if necessary. But, as the alarm 
had proved a false one, the demonstrations 


of war instantly gave place to the rites of. 


hospitality. One of the Highlanders, tak- 
ing avery rude fishing tackle from the roof 
of the house, began to belabour a rippling 
stream of the Glass, very much after the 
fashion of a man threshing; but he con- 
trived to land on the bank a dozen of very 
fine trout in not double that number of minu- 
tes. Another caught a sheep on the pas- 
ture close by; and in less than an hour a 
dinner that might have charmed an epicure 
was smoking on the table, after which {ol- 
lowed copious libations of that whisky, the 
raw material of which the posse commitatus 
had turned out to defend; and while we 
were feasting in the better apartment with 
Mr. F , who I soon discovered to be 
a man of far more substantial wealth, edu- 
cation, and information, than I could have 
supposed, either from his own appearance, 
or from that of his dwelling, the guardsmen 
were making themselves joyful on the green 
sward before the door. 

When, as I thought, we had done justice 
to the cheer, I proposed that we should pro- 
ceed on our journey. ‘*As you please,” 
said Mr. , ** but that is not the usual 
practice of our visiters. Comar is far to 
come, and adinner is much too short to 
stay.” My conductor seemed to hesitate, 
or rather to like the entertainment; but I 
rose, imagining he would follow me, instead 
of which he called from the window in Gae- 
lic, and the guardsmen surrounding the door 
told me that it was the wish of my friend I 
should not leave Comar that evening.— 
Judging that resistance would be useless, I 
submitted, and resumed my seat. ‘The din- 
ner, abundant and excellent though it was, 
was nothing compared to the supper. Game 
and fish, and fowl and vension, actually load- 
ed the table, and all the guests, even those 
who resided only a few hundred yards off, 
were as anxiously urged to partake of it, as 
though they had been babies, instead of 
brawny Highlanders, and it repulsive physic, 
instead of rich food. When the cloth was 
removed, there was no appearance of the 
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ciasses which had nearly (turned my head 
after dinner, and so I was in hopes that we 
should be allowed to go to bed without any 
further sacrifice to the tutelar divinity of 
the Celts. But I was mistaken: a very 
curious cup of juniper wood, twisted round 
with serpents, and containing about a quar- 
ter of a pint, was set before each of us, and 
Mr. , as these were set on the table, 
told us, with no little self-satisfaction, that 
he had carved them with his knife when a 
shepherd-boy, on the neighbouring moun- 
tains, more than thirty years previous.— 
Next came a shoon of the same material and 
fashion, and after that a wooden bowl, so 
neatly formed, of black oak, white holly, 
and red arn, and so neatly polished, that it 
had as fine an appearance as old china. | 
should suppose it contained about three gal- 
Jons, and in a few seconds it was brimming 
with whisky, like a mighty and mantling 
sea, that we had not only to divide but to 
drain ere we could hope for relief in the 
arms of Morpheus. As the bowl ebbed, the 
spirits rose, and toast and song, and story 
and tune, on half-strung fiddle and: roaring 
bagpipe, let the mountains know that there 
was joy in the valley. I do not exactly 
know how the matter terminated. The last 
thing that I recollect, was one fine High- 
lander, more youthful than the rest, tumb- 
ling from his chair, but still grasping his 
cup, and even essaying to swing it round 
Jus head and shout victory, as doubtless he 
would have done if struck down in the bat- 
tle field. My senses, and Mr. F ; 
and a cupof whisky, came to me about five 
in the morning. I rose without the least 
sickness or head-ache, bounded over the 
hills for three or four hours with the party, 
and then returned to a breakfast, at which 
the quantity that appeared and disappeared 
would have astonished all England. From 
my own experience, I was convinced that, 
in consequence of their keen air and vigo- 
rous exercise, the whisky of the highlanders 
does them no injury; and if not, its use by 
those who can afford it cannot be a crime. 














THE DRAMA. 








LONDON THEATRES. 


Drury-Lane.—A new Opera, the music 
by Bishop, which had been long in prepara- 
tion at thistheatre, was brought forward on 
the 19th January, under the title of ‘* The 
Fall of Algiers.” The following is an out- 
line of the plot: Admiral Rockwardine, a 
bluff old sailor, fond of contradiction and of 
an only son, has discarded the said son for 
presuming to marry contrary to his wishes. 
Ma. Algernon Rockwardine and his bride, 
in consequence, quit their native land; their 
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vesse] is boarded by an Algerine rover, the| 








Lady carried off, and placed in the Dey’s 
haram; while her husband, who is supposed 
to have fallen in the action, is consigned to 
slavery in the Palace’ gardens. Amanda 
(Mrs. Rockwardine), doubtful of her hus- 
band’s death, and having the fear of a prose- 
cution for bigamy before her eyes, declines 
the honour of her whiskered admirer’s hand, 
at all events, till satisfactory proof be ad- 
duced that her spouse is bona fide defunct. 
In order to remove her scruples, Orasmin 
(the Dey) promises freedom to a couple ot 
slaves (imposing themselves upon him as the 
servants of the late Mr. R.), if they will con- 
vince the Lady that the melancholy event 
has actually taken place. The bargain ts 
struck, and the captives, (who are of course 
no other than Algernon himself, and his val- 
et, Mr. Timothy Tourist) are introduced 
into the seraglio, The recognition takes 
place, an elopement is planned, in the hope 
of reaching the British fleet then anchored 
off the town, with the view of compelling the 
piratical states to restore all Christian cap- 
tives to liberty. The plan is spoiled by the 
mal-apropos intrusion of the Dey, who dis- 
covers the hoax, claps the gentlemen into 


| jail, and locks up the lady and her confi- 


dante, Laurette. Timothy escapes from his 
dungeon—is conveyed clear of the fortress 
disguised as Laurette, through the contri- 
vance and by means of an admirer of that 
amiable fille de chambre. We gives inform- 
ation in the proper quarter, and assists in 
rescuing Algernon a few minutes previous 
to the proposed application of the bow- 
stiiny, from which he is.only saved by the 
unexampled bravery of a dozen sailors, who 
batter down his dungeon wall ‘as gently as 
any sucking doves.” The party reach the 
fleet ; sundry loud thumps on the kettle drum 
announce tbat the bombardment has com- 
menced. Orasmin sings a very leng trum- 
pet song, which lasted during the whole 
siege, and fairly wore out the patience of 
“the groundlings;” At its conclusion, the 
scene opens and discovers a very beautiful 
scene, by Stanfield, representing Algiers 
after the bombardment. The British land, 
the captives are given up, the Dey surren- 
ders, and the affair is finished. 

This piece was in geueral well received, 
although it appears to have aimed its success 
more to pleasing the ear and surprising 
the eye, than to its dramatic merit. The 
author is said to be a Mr. Walker, who has 
produced some novels of merit. 








__ BIOGRAPHY. 


The proper study of mankind is man. 








MEMOIRS OF LADY DAVIES. 


Tuts lady was the daughter of George 
Auldiy, Earl of Castlebaven. She received 





















































an education suited toher rank and fortune ; 
and appears, during early life, to have con- 
ducted herself with a modesty and propriety 
becoming her station in society. But little 
is known of her personal history, abstracted 
from that of the misfortunes in which her 
writings involved her. When quite young, 
she married to Sir John Davies, Attorney- 
general in Ireland, aman of celebrity, both 
as a poet and a lawyer. By him she had 
one son, who died im childhood; and a 
daughter, a lady of great learning and ac- 
complishments, who was married to Ferdi- 
nando, Earl of Huntingdon. Sir John dicd 
in 1626, and during his life, the religious en- 
thusiasm of Lady Davies does not appear to 
have attracted public animadversion. She 
had a second husband, Sir Archibald Doug- 
las, of whose treatment she warmly com- 
plains in some of her writings ; but she plain- 
ly appears to have laboured under a species 
of insanity, the principal, if not the sole, ef- 
fect of which was to make her fancy herself 
endowed with the spirit of prophecy. Of 
the excess of this paroxysm of mental hallu- 
cination, she has given acurious, but rather 
obscure, account, in a very scarce pamphlet, 
privately printed in 1646, under the follow- 
ing title :--* The Lady Eleanor her Appeal. 
Present this to Mr. Mace, the Prophet of 
the Most High, his Messenger.” Fully pre- 
possessed with the notion that she was en- 
dowed with supernatural powers, she pub- 
lished her predictions relative to persons of 
the highest rank in the nation. According 
to her own account, the Queen, Henrietta 
Maria, was weak enough to consult her. 
But her spirit of divination gave offence to 
those who were the subjects of it, particu- 
larly Archbishop Laud, the successor of Ab- 
bot, in consequence of which, Lady Eleanor 
was summoned before the ecclesiastical 
commissioners in october, 1633. The re- 
sult of her examination before them was un- 
favourable. 
pounds, and committed to the Gate-house, a 
close prisoner, for two years, being debarred 
the use of books, pen, ink, or paper. Ac- 
cording to her own statement, she was not 
allowed the service of any female attendant ; 
a circumstance certainly-indicating that she 
was treated with an unnecessary degree of 
harshness. 

Dr. Heylin, in his ‘ Life of Archbishop 
Laud,” thus notices the prosecution of this 
Lady. ‘* And that the other sex might whet 
their tongues on him also, the Lady Davies, 
the widow of Sir John Davies, Attorney- 
general for King James in Jreland, scatters 
a prophecy against him. This lady had be- 
fore spoken something unluckily of the 
Duke of Buckingham, importing that he 
should not live till the end of August, which 
raised her to the reputation of a cunning 
woman among the ignorant people : and now 


She was fined three thousand | 
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+ 
[1634,] she prophecies of the new archbisir- 

op, that he should live but a few days after 

the fifth of November. For these and other 

idle prophecies of a more mischievous’ na- 

ture, she was after brought into the Court of 

High Commission: the woman being grown 

so mad that she fancied the spirit of the pro- 

phet Daniel to have been infused into her 

body; and this she grounded on an anagram 

which she made of her own name, viz.: Ex- 

EANOR Davigs :—Reveat O Dantex. And 

though it had too much by an L, and too lit- 

tle by an 8, yet she found Daniel and Reveal 

in it, and that served her turn. Much pains 
were taken by this court to dispossess her of 
this spirit; but all would not do till Dr. 
Lamb, then Dean of Arches, shot her; 
through and through, with an arrow borrow- 
ed from her own quiver. For while the 
bishops and divines were reasoning the point 
with her out of the Scriptures, he‘took a pen 
in his hand, and at last hit on this excellent 
anagram, viz.: Dame ELEsnorn Davies ;— 
NEvER so MAD A Lapy; which having prov- 
ed to be true by the rules of art, “‘ Madam,” 
said he, “‘I see you build much on ana- 
grams, and I have found one which I hope 
will fit you.” This said, and: reading it 
aloud, he put it into her hands in writing ; 
which happy fancy brought that grave court 
into such jaughter, and the poor woman into 
such confusion, that afterwards she grew 
either wiser or was less regarded.” 

If Lady Davies did not, as Dr. Heylin 
supposed, become wiser, she appears to have 
become more prudent. ‘That she did not 
however relinquish her pretensions to super- 
natural illumination, appears from a pam- 
phlet, which she published in 1651, intitled 
‘« The Restitution of Prophecy; that Buried 
Talent to be revived. By the Lady Elea- 
nor.” ‘This tract is said to be very obscure, 
except in those parts which relate to her 
former suffering, where she speaks in very 
severe terms of those whom she considered 
as her persecutors. They were all, at that 
period, dead or deprived of power; so that 
she could with safety animadvert on their 
conduct. And her fanaticism was then by 
no means singular, a multitude of mad en- 
thusiasts having arisen during the civil wars, 
whose extravagancies, thovgh they could 
not justify those of her ladyship, yet served 
in some degree to keep her in countenance. 
Her character and conduct seem to have 
been free from reproach, except on the seore 
of her prophetical pretensions. Dr. Peter 
du Moulin, says of her—*‘* That she was 
learned above her sex, and humble below 
her fortune; having a mind so great and no- 
ble, that prosperity could not make it remiss, 
nor her deepest adversity cause her to 
shrink, or discover the least pusillanimity of 
spirit.” She died soon after the publication 
of her last-mentioned work, in the vear 1652 
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having survived her second husband about 
eight years. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


—Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 











MINUTES OF 
CONVERSATIONES AT DR. MITCHILU’S. 


The material Phenomena of the Universe, 
explained by Sir Richard Phillips, upon 
principles widely different from those of 
Sir Isaac Newton. 

Four publications of Sir Richard Phillips, 
lying on the table, became subjects of con- 
versation: 1. “Essays on the Proximate 
Mechanical Causes of the General Pheno- 
mena of the Universe.” London. Svo. 1818. 
pp. 96. They are three in number, and 
were first published as distinct tracts in the 
Monthly Magazine. The first treats of the 
fall of projectiles, or of centripetal force ; 
which he resolves into the rotatory motion 
of the earth and the atmosphere simultane- 
ously acting with the annual motion which 
produces the deflection of bodies from the 
point to which they have been projected, and 
impels them towards the center of the earth, 
or circle of harmonious momentum. (p. 34.) 
The second discusses the causes and me- 
chanism of the planetary motions, Having 
established the axiom, ‘that the orbicular 
and rotatory motions of the earth necessari- 
ly give weight to bodies, and laws to their 
fall, because the moving powers are in con- 
tact, and are so many patients partaking of 
the general motions,” (p. 50.) he proceeds 
to explain the action of planetary bodies 
upon one another by protrusion, while the 
facile transfer of motion produces what has 
been called the Vis inertice of matter. His 
conclusions are, that all space is filled with 
some gaseous medium; that the medium of 
space is acted upon in expanding or diverg- 
ing lines by moving bodies placed within it ; 
and that as impulses in a gaseous medium 
must act in cones diverging from the moving 
power, so that force of the impulse must ne- 
cessarily diminish as the square of the dis- 
tance. (p. 62.) The third takes into consi- 
deration the objections that had been raised 
against his doctrine. A dozen of these are 
stated and answered. Whereupon he con- 
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explanations to the opponents of his Theory, 
which substitutes the known motions of na- 
ture as operative causes of certain physical 
phenomena, in place of an assumed principle 
called ‘Gravitation,’ by which false analo- 
gies have been introduced into philosophy, 
and effects ascribed to a cause neither me- 
chanical nor analogous. (p. 96.) 

2. “Twelve Essays on the Proximate 
Causes of the Material Phenomena of the 
Universe,” with illustrative notes, large oc- 
tavo. London, 1821. pp. 458. The book is 
dedicated to the Marquis of Hastings. In 
this address the author’s views and feelings 
are freely expressed. To render the work 
easy to the reader, there is an index and a 
table of contents. There is a running title 
at the head of each page, and there are four 
engraved plates, showing the effects of mo- 
tion on heterogeneous masses or aggregates ; 
that a body centripetates whatever be its 
position; how the sun acts upon the earth 
and moon ; and in what manner upon the 
new theory, the tides are to be understood. 

Here is an exhibition at full length, of his 
new system of physics and principle of causa- 
tion; in which he offers a theory, opening a 
road heretofore untravelled through the laby- 
rinths of nature. The gravitating force, the 
projectile force, and the vacuum of space are 
|termed, (p, 15.) ‘the Newtonian trinity, 
which every youth educated in any Univer- 
sity in Europe or America, is called upon to 
believe constituting a creed of philosophical 
infallibility, which it is deemed presumption 
to doubt and madness todeny!” These pro- 
perties of matter he denies: but that he may 
not seein to be a mere demolisher or destroy- 
er, but on the contrary a constructor and 
an improver, he has come forward with his 
own opinion concerning the true universal 
cause and its properties, accidents, and spe- 
cies. The development of these is the ob- 
ject of the publication. 

3: “Four dialogues between an Oxford tu- 
tor, and a disciple of the common-sense Phi- 
losophy, relative to the proximate causes of 
Material Phenomena.” London. 8yo. 1824. 
pp- 199. These pages contain a series of 
reasonings, derived from the* preceding 
twelve essays of one side; and from the 
writings of Newton, Maclaurin, Horsley, 
Vince, Robison, Young, and others, on the 
opposite side. The scientific matters dis- 
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(rue causes governing the phenomena of at- 
traction, repulsion, projectile force, weight 
or gravity, tides, elliptic orbits, rotation of 
planets, gases, ligaments, solids, heat, com- 
bustion, light, caloric, qualities of bodies, 
electricity, galvanism, magnetism, affinity, 
definite proportions, capillary tubes, cohe- 
sion, and other topics; with the intention of 
proving “ that various matter in various mo- 
tion is the sufficient cause of these and all 
other material phenomena.” 


4. Sir Richard’s printed note of March, 
1824, entitled, ‘‘ Revolution in Philosophy,” 
in which he informs his readers that he con- 
tinues to assail the foundations of the pre- 
vailing doctrines of causation, and is raising 
a new system iato notice, which he considers 
more accordant with the majesty and sim- 
plicity of nature, than the system of gratuit- 
ous and miraculous causes which has long 
existed. 

Like a true forensic champion, be propos- 
es a series of propositions, which he be- 
lieves he has proved; or, they may be con- 
sidered as theses, that he is prepared to de- 
fend and maintain. Of these there are six- 
teen, of which the following are some, and 
will serve as specimens of the Author’s views 
and objects. 

1. All material phenomena are the effects 
of matter in moticn, and there are no special 
principles of causation, such as attraction, 
repulsion, universal gravitation, caloric, 
light, acidity, vitality, &c. 

2. The special causes of particular phe- 
nomena are special motions of various atoms 
and aggregates, which in most cases have 
been traced. 

3. All force and power is the product of 
some matter and some motion conjoined ; 
and all phenomena being results of some 
force or power, so all phenoniena result from 
matter in motion. 

7%. All heat arises from atoms, which were 
in motion, parting with their motion; the 
power of creating heat therefore arises from 
atoms in motion. 

8. Animals derive their heat and energy 
by fixing gas in the act of respiration. 

9. Gravitation, or the weight of bodies, 
arises from the twofold motions of a planet, 
which motions produce the aggregation of its 
mass. It is therefore a local effect in each 
planet. 





10. There being no universal gravitation, 
there is no occasion for planetary projectile 
force. 

11. All spaceis filled with gas,and asmotions 
transmitted through gases or fluids diverge, 
or radiate, so all planetary bodies in motion 
affect one another universally as the squares 
of their distances. 

16. There are no electrical, magnetical, 
and galvanic fluids; but the whole of these 
phenomena are accounted fer, by consider- 
ing the correlative action and re-action of 
different atoms, specially excited and placed 
in certain relations to other bodies. 

He thinks that from these and his other 
general principles, flow innumerable corol- 
laries, relative to the special causes of par- 
ticular phenomena; but that all these cases 
have been fairly met, and ‘“‘a system of cau- 
sation is attempted to be established by him, 
in accordance with our best views of sublime 
and eternal omniscience and omnipotence.” 

The prevailing sentiment was, that the au- 
thor had manifested great ingenuity in trac- 
ing all the motions of matter in our planet, 
to the diurnal and annual motions originally 
imparted to it by the Creator; that in de- 
veloping these modifications, called central 
forces, weight and repulsion, he had given a 
solution highly worthy of consideration ; and 
that the firmness and intrepidity with which 
he brought before the scientific world, such 
innovations upon the established philosophy, 
entitled them to prompt and exact scrutiny. 

The change it proposes is so bold and ra- 
dical, that the very prospect of it startles 
many readers. One gentleman said he had 
perused the principal work, and had return- 
ed it to the lender, without saying a word 
either one way or the other. Another after 
a cursory examination, had sent it to a dis- 
‘ant friend for the purpose of obtaining an 
opinion, in his state of total indecision. A 
third had made up his mind, and had no in- 
clination to disturb settled knowledge, <A 
fourth declared himself a Newtonian of un- 
shaken and orthodox faith considered, and all 
opponents of his sound doctrines asdangerous 
heretics. 

The abandonment of received systems and 
the adoption of new ones, is mostly a slow 
and arduous operation of the mind. The 


discoveries of Galileo were far ahead of the 


‘age in which he lived. Those of Mayow 
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were so totally forgotten that nearly a centu- 
ry after his death, the detection of his book 
and its contents was Itself deemed an impor- 
tant discovery. The nomenclature of Che- 
mistry proposed by the French Savans in 
1787, travelled at a moderate pace; and the 
Principia of Newton himself, gradually work- 
ed its way through prepossession and opposi- 
tion. It need not then excite wonder that 
the Essaysof Phillips, as he seems perfectly to 
have foreseen, should win their way by cau- 
tious and deliberate steps. 








LITERATURE. 


If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground ol 
themselves: if they are just, all that can be said against 
them, does not defeatthem. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work. Mareauis D’ARGENS 








Notice of the Works of Eminent Authors. 
ADDISON, 


Scarcexy any of the British classics have 
been so generally admired as Addison. The 
purity of his style, the harmony of his sen- 
tences, the beauty: and originality of his 
ideas, the unaffected force of his pathos, and 
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doubt, he has passages of overpowering 
splendour; but these are mixed up with 
much careless, much coarse, and much in- 
correct writing: you feel, while persuing 
his compositions, that he heartily despised 
his readers, and though he might sometimes 
labour a page or two for posterity, their ge- 
neral texture is negligent and unfinished. 
It is the fashion to admire the Spectator ; 
children are desired to model their morals 
and their manners by its precepts ; and the 
Tyro in literature is counselled to emulate 
its perfections. What does the Spectator 
consist of? A bundle of unconnected pa- 
pers, for the most part relating to ephemeral 
models and feelings, in which we of the 
nineteenth century can have no possible in- 
terest, remarks on players, who flourished 
more than a hundred years since; censures 
of fashions, of which we have little or no 
idea; rebukes of enormities, of which for- 
tunately we have no conception; and bio- 
graphical notices of men, in whose actions 
we have no sympathy ; humorous sketches 
of character, moral essays, and critical dis- 
sertations are interspersed; and these (the 
only valuable part of the Spectator) would 
scarcely form one thin volume. Of course, 
the Spectator, when first circulated in num- 
| bers, had a claim to approbation extrinsic 








the elegant playfulness of his humour, have | of its literary excellence, for it conduced, 
been and continue to be perpetual themes of | perhaps more than any other work, to em- 


eulogium. That there is much justice in 
this, we do not deny, but is there not some 
cant? Are not the critics, who enlarge so 
fluently on the merits of Addison, swayed in 
a measure by his prescriptive claims on our 
applause, by his high character as an essay- 
ist, and by the opinion of those whose de- 
cisions in matters of taste are referred to as 
final? The prose compositions of Addison, 
we are assured, have never been equalled— 
they are the highest examples of excellence 
in the English language, and the author who 
aims at perfection must make them his stand- 
ard. Now we take it for granted, that the 
finest specimens of Addison’s prose style 
are to be found in the Spectator; and per- 
haps nothing in that work equals the Es- 
says on the Pleasures of Imagination. 
Well, then, we admit their beauty to the 
fullest extent ; we own that they are most 
admirable; indeed, they have left too vivid 
an impression on our minds ever to be for- 
gotten; but we cannot allow that they are 
faultless, ‘There are many portions of the 
Rambler which triumph in a comparison 
with these, the most brilliant efforts of Ad- 
dison’s genius ; and Goldsmith, in his Citizen 
of the World, bas approached still nearer to 
perfection. Addison, particularly in the 
Spectator, frequently falls into a poverty of 
expression, which, were his essays now 
pursued for the first time, would not be to- 
lerated for a moment. Occasionally, no 


bue the English nation with a taste for liter- 
| ature and the fine arts; but the merit of ori- 
'ginating and conducting it was entirely 
Steele’s. 

Of Addison’s other works, Cate is the 
best known. It is certainly a fine poem; 
‘but as a drama, unless supported by the 
powers of a Kemble, it has little or no inte- 
rest. The character of Cato is truly Ro- 
man throughout; and the sentiments he is 
made to utter are in excellent keeping : he 
‘is indeed what our imaginations have con- 
iceived him, the very God of Liberty. Ju- 
'ba and Syphax are passable enough; but the 
ladies, and the love-scenes in which they fi- 
gure, placed in juxtaposition with the other 
events and persons of the play, are absolute- 
ly absurd. 

Nobody reads ‘* Blenheim ;” indeed it has 
only one passage (the angel simile) to redeem 
it from utter contempt. The letter to Lord 
Halifax is a very elegant and beautiful pro- 
duction; but of Addison’s other poems, (al- 
ways excepting his exquisite odes in the 
Spectator) the less that is said the better. 
His Latin compositions are exceedingly dull ; 
they may be ‘‘ coldly correct, and elegantly 
slow,” they are immortal because Addison 
wrote them, but they have no other recom- 
mendation. The fame of Addison, how- 
ever, is too widely diffused, and too well 
founded, to suffer from any amimadversion 
on his minor compositions. The mingling 
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acclamauon of ages have declared him en- 
titled to a distinguished rank among the 
great spirits of his country, and the folly and 
cupidity of that man would be glaring, who 
would venture to call in question: the litera- 
ry excellence of him for whose sake the 
Spectator is immortal—the author of Cato. 








THE GRACES. 


We come,” said they, and Echo said, ‘‘We come,” 
fn sounds that o’er me hovered like perfume : 
‘“* We come,’’ THE GRACES three! to teach the spell, 
That makes sweet woman lovelier than her bloom.’’ 
Then rose a heavenly chant of voice and shell : 
“Let ai _ Wisdom, with her sovereign Beauty 
well.’’ 
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LEISURE HOURS. 
No Il. 


MarriAGes in Ecypt.—The, bride can 
never be seen till after she is married ; she 
is always veiled. A person feeling an in- 
clination to become a husband, applies to 
some individual who is reported to have 
daughters, and desires to know if any of 
them are to be disposed of. If the parent 
replies affirmatively, the aspirant sends one 
of his female relations who has already been 
married, to examine their persons, and re- 
ports accordingly. Should her representa- 
tion be favourable, the future husband pays 
the father a stipulated sum, and on an ap- 
pointed day all parties interested in the 
event assist at the solemnization of the 
wedding. The bride then repairs to the 
mansion of the bridegroom, who sees her for 
the first time in his life; and marriage there 
is, in its true sense, nothing more than a 
matter of money, for the highest bidder is 
sure to succeed with the father. 





CarneseE Women.—The idolators of 
beauty, the Chinese, are for ever at the feet 
of the beings whom they persecute. When 
any of their wives are indisposed, they fast- 
ena silken thread round her waist, the cord 
of which is given to the physician, and it is 
only by the motion which the pulsation 
communicates to it that he is allowed to 
judge of the state of his patient. This pre- 
caution of jealousy is almost unique in its 
kind. 





Goon Apvicr.—The Count de Gram- 
mont had two daughters, the one fat, and 
the other lean. The countess, his wife, 
begged him to write to them, and pressing 
him so much, that, yielding to her impor- 
tunity, he took the pen and wrote to the 
first, ““ My daughter, get lean ;” and to the 
other, ‘‘ My daughter, get fat;” and no 
more. The countess, seeing him seal his 
letters, was surprised that he was so soon 





to follow the advice which [ sent them, to 
do well.” 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





BELL RINGING. 


To hope to draw merry sounds out of 
church bells, appears to me about as absurd 
as to expect a bear to sing, or an elephant to 
caper. They are the very antidotes to 
mirth; and when I hear them clubbing 
their clumsy clappers together, in an at- 
tempt to produce such tunes as * Away with 
melancholy,” or “* Life let us cherish,” their 
unweildy movements, instead of exciting 
pleasure, fill me with the vapours. But do 
not imagine I am for exploding bells alto- 
gether: I only wish them to be applied to 
proper purposes. They are appropriately 
used in summoning people to solemn wor- 
ship; and when they toll for funerals or the 
execution of a criminal, they are also com- 
pletely in character, and suit the sound to 
the idea with admirable precision. It ap- 
pears to me as natural to have gloomy 
thoughts when we hear the sound of bells, 
(whether tolling or ringing is of no conse- 
quence) as to think of the sprightly dance 
when we hear the scraping of a fiddle; and 
I admire the idea of our ancestors who tol- 
Jed the passing-bell to frighten fiends away 
from the dying man’s soul; the devil, it 
seems, had very little relish for this sort of 
harmony, and scampered out of hearing as 
fast as he could. Avsimilar effect was pro- 
duced in the army of one of the early kings 
of France, who were frighted from the siege 
of Sens, by the besieged ringing the bells of 
their church; and it was a very natural re- 
sult. There is no one, who is not proof 
against the horrors of discord, but would 
prefer, on such an occasion, the use of his 
heels to that of his ears. 

It seems bells were frequently inscribed 
with this doggrel couplet, composed in the 
true style of a rhyming Latinist: 


Funera plango, fulgura frango, Sabbata pango, 
Excitolentos, dissipo ventos, paco cruentos, 


I shall not attempt to versify it. Here is 
the literal translation: ‘I toll for funerals: 
[ scatter the lightnings; I fix the Sabbath ; 
rouse the slothful; I disperse the tempest ; 
I appease the ruthless ;” all very sober, me- 
lancholy offices; but not a syllable about 
births, or weddings, or merry-makings. It 
was reserved for the addle pates of modern 
times, to attempt the fruitless task of squeez- 
ing mirthful sounds out of such unpropitious 
instruments. Our wiser forefathers never 
dreamt of such a thing. The Romans ap- 
plied them to the most ignominious purposes, 
They hung them round the necks of crim- 


done; but the count said, ‘“‘ They have only | inals when they went to execution, to warn 
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folks to get out of the way of soill ap omen: 
and suspended them with whips on the tri- 
umphal chariots of their conquering heroes, 
to remind them of their being amenable to 
the laws of their country, 

That bells were heretofore considered as 
bearing no affinity to mirth, I need only 
point out the opposite uses to which they 
have been and continue to be applied. They 
are hung in the yards of manufactories, to 
call the workmen to labour ; in geutlemen’s 
houses, to rouse the servants to attendance 
or duty; and as alarums, to awaken the 
sleepers, in case of thieves or fire. They 
burst the sweet bands of slumber, and say 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES: 





No. 25. Vol. Il. of New Series of the Mi: 
NERVA willcontain the following articles: 


PopuLAR TALES.—Guyon of Marseilles. 

THE TRAVELLER.-- Celtic Sketches, No. V. 

THE DramMa—Recollections of the Drama. 
No. I, 

BroGraPuy.-—Memoirs of Dafydd Gwilym. 

ARTS AND SciENCES.—Conversationes ai 
Dr. Mitchill’s. Scientific and Literary No- 
tices from Foreign Journals. 

LITERATURE.—--Goslington Shadow; @ 


to the drowsy menial, or tired mechanic, | novel of the 19th Century. 


** Arise! renew your daily toil!” and are 
types of slavery. They denote the ap- 
proach of an invading enemy, a rebellion or 
atumult. ‘“ Awake! Awake!” says Mac- 
beth, after he had murdered Duncan ;— 
‘ring the alarum bell! Murder and trea- 
son!” The very idea strikes terror into the 
heart; and whocan forget the celebrated 
curfew-bell, that tolled away the liberties of 
Englishmen ? 

With all these facts before us, it is amaz- 
ing to me, how we can attach any ideas of 
joy to the sound of bells. That they seem 
to have that effect on some persons, is how- 
ever not to be disputed ; but we should first 
ascertain how far the connexion of the act 
with the occasion has contributed to produce 
this effect; whether, because it is usual to 
ring the bells for public rejoicings, &c. the 
cause has not been confounded with the act 
itself; and begot an ideal association, when 
none intrinsically exists. It is usual, for 
instance, on the celebration of a victory, or 
any other event of a generally interesting 
nature, to fire off pieces of ordinance, as a 
demonstration of joy; and when we hear 
the roaring of the cannon on such occasions, 
the sensations of pleasure we receive arises, 
not from there being anything joyful in the 
sound, but from its connexion with the event 
that it celebrates. Remove these hoarse- 
mouthed engines from the park to the field ; 
place them on the plains of battle, and 
charge them with devastation and slaughter, 
and the sound strikes terror instead of joy. 
The same reasoning will apply to bells; or 
why is it that in all minds they excite the 
opposite emotions of mirth and sorrow, ac- 
cording as the event which they celebrate 
partakes of one of these characters? It is 
the occasion alone that forms the distinc- 
tion. 

Ishall pursue the subject no further.— 
Perhaps some of my readers are ringers; 
and if 1 clapper-claw their favourite science 
any more, I may expect a peal about my 
ears. Let me then act the part of a pru- 
dent general. Gentlemen of the belfry, 
your most obedient. G. 








THE Graces.—The Valley of Ladies. 
MISCELLANEOUS.—Fire side Pleasures. 
PoETRY.—Original ; and other pieces. 


GLEANER, RECORD, ENIGMAS. 
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——A thing of Shredsand Patches. 





Dr. John D. Godman, of Philadelphia, has 
undertaken a work on American Natural His- 
tory, to be illustrated by engravings from draw- 
ings from the living animals, or preserved speci- 
mens. 


The editors of the Carolina Journal of Medi- 
cine, Science, and Agriculture, offer two pre- 
miums of the value of $20 each, for the best 
essays On * the bilious remittent fever,” and on 
‘the best method of draining marsh aud 
swamp lands, and fitting them for cultivation.” 


Mr. S. P. Coun, of Georgetown, District of 
Columbia, has ascertained that irou may be 
melted by the application of steam only. He 
had already succeeded by this process in bring- 
ing it to a welding heat. 


The admeastrement of the large timber ship 
now building at Quebec, is 5000 tons, or about 
a third more than the Columbus. 


A company is forming in France for the es- 
tablishment of vessels, the wheels and paddles 
of which are said to be setin motion by pow- 
erful air pumps, and the action continued by 
the motion of the paddles. 





MARRIED, 


Mr. P. D. Lynch to Mrs. E. A. Wadsworth. 
- D. W. Sherry to Miss E. Cox. 

Mr. C. S. Watkins to Miss A. H. Bellows. 
Mr. G. P. Morris to Miss M. Hopkins. 


DIED, 


Mr. W. Hogland, aged 53 years. 
Rev. J. M’Clure, aged 24 years, 
Mr. W. Kitching, aged 30 years. 
Mr. Thomas Brown. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Braine. 
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POETRY. 


“It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical thanthe blush of morning.” 











For the Minerva. 


Wnuen Hope’s fairy fingers are stray ing 
O'er the chords of the youthful heart, 
And Fancy in prospect displaying 
The bliss that new years may impart ; 
When sweet feelings are ever upspringing, 
And the pulses all joyously beat, 
When each day a new treasure is bringing, 
Oh, then indeed life is most sweet ! 


When the torch of affection just lighted, 
Burns bright on the altar of truth, 

Ere the cold,,selfish world yet has blighted 
One innocent feeling of youth ; 

When earth seems a garden unfading, 
When flowers cling around our glad feet, 

When no cloud our bright heaven is shading, 
Oh, then indeed life is most sweet ! 


When the cold breath of sorrow is sweeping 
O’er the chords of the youthful heart, 
And the youthful eye dimmed with strange weeping, 
Sees the visions of fancy depart ; 
When the bloom of young feeling is dying, 
And the breast throbs with passion’s fierce strife, 
When our sad days are wasted in sighing, 
Who then can find sweetness in life! 


When unkindness or coldness has faded, 
The pure, undefiled light of love, 
And the mists of the cold world have shaded 
The dreams that around our hearts move; 
When earth seems a wide waste of sorrow, 
No longer with bright blessings rife, 
When we look but for clouds on each morrow, 
Who then can find sweetness in life ? 
IANTBE. 
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For the Minerva. 


THE DYING YEAR. 





No. II. 





The other form 
I noted, was less dreadful; though men say 
Not more destructive in the universe 
Is known, or power or empery than his: 
That he was old, no wrinkle on his brow,— 
Dimness i’ th’ eye—or trembling in the frame 
Did show—nor aught save a long pendent lock, 
Streaming like snow adown his marble front. 
Years, centuries, ages had no change €nwrought 
In him :—while he rentless, heartless still, 
Years, centuries and ages had transformed 
‘lo unmarked sands upon that measureless beach, 
Where all that lived have stranded, and the wrecks 
Of all that live must lie. 


Adown his wide and giant back 
Were wings of the same hue, as that which glowed 
Upon his silver beard, though once, ’tis said, 
By those undying spirits who beheld 
His fast and infant course, that both were black: 
Now, though enwhitened by the hue of age, 





The sinewy strength of untired youth they showed, 
As by degrees the circle of his flight, 

Time (for ’twas he) contracted o’er the head 

Of him who lay expiring. Closer still, 

And smaller was the dwindling track he marked, 
Until to nothing it was minished, and 

But one small point remained of the dark span 
Fate had allotted to the share of him, 

Who named himself the Year. A moment now 
Could swallow up that once resistless Year, 
And there were awe and trembling in the host; 
Breathless, horrific, and unearthly awe, 

As on that moment’s puny space they hung. 


*T was now the hour 
Which Time and Death appointed for the work 
Of ruin. From the saddened sky above 
The moon in a bright veil of cloud enwrapt, 
Cast down a pitying glance; th’ attendant stars 
Stopt in their course, and the affrighted air 
Its tremulous breathings hushed~when countless cloud 
All shariug in the horrors of that hour, 
Clustered as if for safety into troops, 
Fearfuland trembling. All the ocean wide, 
Like burnished metal waveless, foamless lay, 
Save when the sea-nymphs, curious to behold 
What prodigy thus calmed th’ encurdled flood, 
Their emerald cinctured brows thrust forth, and made 
A momentary splash in the dead wave. 


All nature recognised 
The footsteps of that fearful hour, and sunk 
As ’twere in that dread sleep, from which no eye 
Doth wake, the terrible catastrophe 
Gloomily waited.—List ! the hour bas come? 
List ! if the unstrung sense of mortal ear 
Such concentrated peal of horrible woe 
Can bear. Oh! list! for till the judgment hour 
Never shall sound its like—never—it falls 
Upon the frightful ear, as if the doom 
Of myriad shrieking worlds; but when upon 
The brain of the expiring Year it smote, 
Horror on horror! see how wild he starts ! 
He stands; and his shrunk arm on high doth raise. 
Fire in his colourless face a moment blaz’d— 
Strength in hisframe and lustre in his eye; 
Then, like a living monument, congealed 
At once to ice, pierced by the gory dart 
Of grimly smiling Death, the dead Year falls 
Down the rude precipice, a trembling corse. 


C. T. R. 
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For the Minerva. 


HOPE IN THE HOUR OF PERIL; A DREAM, 


Upon a precipice I stood :-— 

Below me foam’d the angry flood; 

On either hand an icy glare; 

Above dark clouds, below despair! 

Thrice I resolved no more to strive, 

But down the abyss of fate to dive; 

Yet something whisper’d—* Stay, oh stay ! 
Yon low’ring cloud shall ope 

Its flood-gates, and shall melt away 
The icy glare.”—This, this was hope! 


The clouds more dark and darker grew ; 
The whirlwinds fierce and fiercer blew ; 
The slippery slope, with hostile glare, 
Forbade the hope of safety there! 

The clouds no generous aid bestow— 
They’re gone—alas! I, too, must go! 
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** A little longer,” whispers one, 
“ And man his heart shall ope, 

To save a brother’s widow’s son, 
And lead thee hence.” This, too, was hope. 


Lethargic slumbers seize me now ; 
I sink upon the chasm’s brow ; 
Hope whispers still—‘*O! don’t despair,— 
There’s mercy inthe changing air ; 
The sun may send a cheering ray, 
And melt the icy glare away.” 
Fate's chilly winds more chilly grow, 
And mercy’s sun is gone ; 
How furious rave the waves below, 
The crisis hastens on? 


Longer I cannot bear the hate, 
Nor torments of malicious fate : 
‘The gulf below, the drear abyss, 
Have nothing half as drear as this. 
«« Yet persevere, the whisp’rer says, 
*Till mercy’s God his power displays.’ 
Impatiently [ spurned the sprite, 
And leap’d upon the slope ! 
Down! down!! I went!!! This put to flight 
The Nightmare, with its rider—Hope. 
PYTHIAS. 
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Baltimore. 
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SERENADE. 


Fairest, good night! for the watchman’s keeping 
A sharp look out after lovers like me; 

And the cold night-wind through my bosom is creeping, 
And chills my heart though it beats for thee. 


Fairest, good night ! for the rain is falling 
In drenching showers on my hapless head ; 

On the roofs of the houses the cats are squalling, 
So home I'l) return, and get into bed ! 


Fairest, good night! till the hour of stuffing, 
Known by the smoke from the chimnies curled ; 

Till the fire shines brightly on toast and muffin, 
And breakfast smiles on a hungry worid: 


a oe 


MEMENTO MORI. 


INSCRIBED ON A TOMB STONE. 


When you look on my grave, 
And behold how they wave— 
The cypress, the yew, and the willow— 
You think ’tis the breeze 
That gives motion to these,— 
Tis the laughter that’s shaking my pillow! 


I must laugh when I see 
A poor insect like thee , 
Dare to pity the fate thou must own; 
Let a few moments slide, 
We shall lie side by side, 
And crumble to dust, bone for bone! 


Go, weep thine own doom! 
Thou wert born for the tomb, 
Thou hast lived, like myself, but to die; 
Whilst thou pity’st my lot, 
Secure foot ! thou’st forgot 
Thou art no more mortal than [! 














ENIGMAS. 








‘** And justly the wise man thus preached to us all 
Despise not the value of things that are smal!.1"" 





Answer to PUZZLE in our last. 
Salt. 
SOLUTION OF ANAGRAMS. 


I. Phaeton. 
1]. Patriotism. 


NEW PUZZLES. 


I. 


You beauteous ladies of the free-born isle, 

Well skill’d in sayings dark,-and problems hard, 
Rouse up your wits, and bring me to your ken, 
Then to the wond’ring world my name declare. 
When first the wisest architect of heaven 

Had form’d this world by his Almighty fiat, 

A work stupendous, and as good as great, 

I then no being had; how long this globe 

Had on its axis whirl’d, and heaven’s bright lamp, 
With genial rays, produced plants, flowers and fruits, 
Ere I came forth to fright and terrify, 

Sages and wise men are not yet agreed. 

But seeing now I am, I shall remain 

Till the last fire calcines the universe. 

My nature is amphibious; lands and seas 

Do me contain, or ponds, or lakes, or rivers; 

In mountains high, and vales below, I dwell, 

In lions fierce, and ghastly crocodiles, 

Tigers me cherish, and the ravenous shark, 

Well arm’d with teeth, the thick, and shovel nose, 
And many of the land and finny kind. 

Some men we love, but I by most am hated, 

Who start and tremble, and at my name look pale. 
But why this cause of fear? since I am friendly, 
And hospitable entertainment give. 


Il, 


Nature in one wide commotion, 
Troubled earth and air and ocean, 

Are the signs of my existence, 

Of my power beyond resistance; 

At my will are streams ascending, 

Sea uprearing, sky descending, 
Mountains whelm'd beneath the billow, 
Wane of mountain making pillow, 
Rocks in sudden ruin hurl'd, 

And chaos governing the world. 

Hear me, fear me; but ne’er blame me: 
Youth ingenious! only name me. 


ANAGRAMS. 


I.—O poison Pit. 
11.—Comical Trade. 
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